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NO. 1. 


The Seven Laws of Teaching.--- IV. 


“1/1 
(7 REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


“The act of teaching is the act of arousing and guiding the self-activities 
of another mind so as to develope in it a given thought or fecling.” 


Se clean as a precept, this law may read thus: Excite the 


self-activities of the pupil, and leave him to discover the 
truth for himself; or, in other words, “tell him nothing which he 
can find out for himself.” The validity and value of this precept 
have been too often and too eminently stated to demand further 
proof. No great writer on education has failed to notice and 
enunciate it under some form or other, and if we were secking 
for the educational maxim the most widely received among good 
teachers, and the most extensive in its applications and results, we 
should inevitably fix upon this. We can not, then, too earnestly 
inquire into its deeper meaning and philosophy. 

By self-activities are meant the activities which the mind puts 
forth voluntarily, from its own impulses, and not from some ex- 
ternal influence or control. The difference between the self-act- 
ing pupil and the pupil who only acts when he is acted upon is 
too obvious to need description. The one acts as a living and 
free agent; the other resembles a machine. The former needs 
only a hint to set him towork. Afterwards, prompted by his own 
inborn interest, he works on till he meets some overcoming difii- 
culty or diversion, or reaches the end of his subject. The latter 
moves only as he is moved upon. He sees what is shown him 
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hears what is told, advances when the teacher leads, and stops 
just when and where he stops. The one moves by self-activities, 
the other by borrowed. The former resembles the mountain 
stream fed by living springs, and drawn onward by the eternal 
wravitations of nature itself; the latter a canal dug by the side of 
some stream, or a ditch leading from a pump, which is filled only 
with borrowed waters. 

Ue is evidently the true teacher who can awaken in his pupils 
these self-impelled activities; and that is true teaching, not which 
gives knowledge, but which stimulates pupils to gain it. Hence 
it may be said that he teaches best who teaches least. 

The principles upon which this law depends have already been 
partly explained under the second and fourth laws of our series. 
They appear here, however, under new relations, and reveal a 
new importance. 

Let it be kept in mind that the two great co-ordinate aims of 
«ducation are to acquire knowledge and to develop power. Our 
»resent law derives its significance from both of these. 

I. The pupil must evidently exercise his own cognitive fac- 
ulties; must Anow for himself, or his‘ knowledge is knowledge 
only in form. Knowledge is not a substance, but an action; and 
the very effort required in this act of knowing is an essential con- 
dition to the vividness and completeness of the knowledge. Toil 
gives both appetite and digestive power, and he who is taught 
without study, like him who is fed without labor, will lose both 
strength and appetite. His knowledge will neither delight nor 
nourish him. 

If. The effort of the mind in gaining its knowledge, in per- 
ceiving, comparing, arranging, and demonstrating its ideas, is the 
very means necessary to acquire the strength and skill in using 


knowledge. The self-activities Gan only grow strong and skillful 


by exercise. 

Ill. But the argument goes deeper. Faith or confideace in 
our own powers is an essential condition of their successful exer- 
cise. This confidence can be gained only by the independent, 
self-prompted use of these powers. We gain confidence to walk 
by walking; not by seeing others walk. So the faith we need to 
feel in our own intellect must come from the self-controlled and 


successful use of that intellect. 
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iV. Kvery mind has its own peculiar characteristics and ae- 
quirements which can be known fully only to itself. It is there- 
fore only when it works at its ownpace and in its own ways that 
it will work easily and well. Better to David were his own sim- 
ple sling and the five smooth stones he had himself gathered from 
the brook than all the stout, splendid armor of Saul. Every 
thoughtful and observant teacher has had occasion to note the 
various and original ways in which different pupils will reach a 
result when left to themselves. 

And especially marked are these differences of mental process- 
es and ideas betwen children and adults. The knowledge of 
childhood is made up of simple facts and groups of facts, con- 
nected by the most obvious relations. The knowledge of adult 
age consists largely of general truths and principles. The child’s 
thinking is a sort of mental seeing. It pictures, rather than 
thinks. It asks examples. The adult thinks by a series of 
judgments, applying general laws to explain particular cases. 
How irrational and absurd, then, for the teacher to attempt to 
transport his thought into the mind of the child, instead of incit- 
ing the child’s mind to think its own thoughts in its own measure 
and way. 

The second part of the law, as given in the precept, is but a 
corollary and necessary limitation of the first. For if the pupi! 
is to learn by the exercise of his self-activities, it follows that he 
must be left to learn whatever he can for himself. The teacher’s 
aid is to be given only when the pupil meets some insurmounta- 
ble difficulties; and even then, the help should be confined to the 


mere hint which mgy stimulate and guide the pupil to more suc- 


g 
cessful efforts. 

It may be thought there 1s a discrepancy between this fifth 
law and the first and third; since those laws so strongly insist that 
the teacher shall be thoroughly prepared to communicate, and 
shall use clear and familiar language in making such communica- 
tion, while this law forbids him to tell anything which the pupil 
can learn without his telling. But it must be remembered that 
knowledge is the sole stimulant to the love of knowledge. The 
attractive glimpses of truth which the skillful teacher exhibits 
from his own stores powerfully excite his pupil’s desire to know 
more. 
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Secondly, the full and familiar knowledge which the teacher 
possesses s enables him to understand and skillfully remove the 4if- 
ficulties met by the pupil. Finally, only through his own thor- 
ough knowledge can the teacher determine when the pupil knows 
the lesson, and follow the work with thorough drills and reviews. 
As well insist that a general need know nothing of a battle field 
because he does not do the actual fighting. And yet it must be 
confessed that the ability to inspire pupils with a love of study 
may sometimes be lacking, even where great knowledge is pos- 
sessed; and this lack is fatal to all successful teaching. Better a 
teacher with a poor and limited knowledge with this power to 
stimulate his pupils, than a very Agassiz without. The cooped 
hen may, by her encouraging cluck, send forth the chickens to 
the fields she can not herself explore; but sad the fate of the 
brood if they remain in the coop while the hen goes abroad to 
feed. 

Ru.es.— As this law is central in position and importance, so 
its practical applications are of the greatest value: 


Lessons should be adapted to the ages and natural tastes 
of children. Young pupils will be iaterested in whatever appeals 


to the senses — truths in the concret e; older ones may be inter- 
ested in that which exercises tbe judgment and imagination. 
Only the oldest will heartily enter into the truths of reflection. 
The first class will love the pictures in the Gospel narrative; the 
lessons must be word-pa nting. The second will delight in the 
actions and character described, and only the third Will dwell 
with interest on the great doctrines involved. 

2. Select lessons which relate to the present conditions and 
wants of the pupils. Pupils will be easily interested in things 
which personally concern them, or which throw light on the pres- 
ent experiences of life. The story of Lazarus will easily engage 
the thought of one who has just been to the funeral of a friend. 

3. In giving out a new lesson, seek to interest the pupils in it 
beforehand. Hint that something werth knowing is to be found 
out, and if possible, state some question of interest, and refer 
them to the lesson to find the answer. 

4, Often start questions on the lesson during the recitation, 
and leave these questions for the pupils to investigate and discov- 
er the answer. It is often useful to seem to take a position be- 
side the pupils, as a fellow-student, and to engage with them in 
the search of some fact or truth, or the meaning ef some passage. 

5. Take especial pains to draw from the pupil whatever he has 
thought or learned in regard to the lesson; and listen with a man- 
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itested interest and respect to any contribution, however sm all, 
which he offers to the common stock. If you accept at their full 
value his first products of thought, he will be eager to bring more 
to the same market. 

6. Repress the impatience which can not wait for the pupil to 
explain himself, and takes the words out of his mouth. If you 
accept at their full value his first products of thought, he will 
be eager to bring more to the same market. 

Repress, also, the desire to tell your pupils all you know or 
think on the lesson. If your thoughts are common-place, the pu- 
pils will say, ‘* We know those things ourselves.” If the thoughts 
are brilliant and original they may inspire admiration, but they 
will forbid imitation; the pupils will conclude their own houdian 
worthless and cease to think. 

8. Every e xplanation given in answer to the inquiries of a pu- 
pil should, if practicable, leave something for the pupil to inquire 
about. The expectation may help him over the obstacle, but 
should not carry him to the end of his journ ey; otherwise it will 
— rather than stimulate, the self-activities. 

The recitations should never exhaust a subject, but rather 
Pra off in the middle, leaving work on hand for the next ses- 
sion of the class. The pupils will come again to see the end of it. 

10. And especially the recitation should never exhaust the pu- 
pil’s strength, fagging his mind till it refuses to think. If the 


hour outlasts the pupil's strength, vary the subject, and introduce 
something new. . 


Such are some of the practical rules growing out of this law. 
Their great value will be recognized at once by every experienced 
instructor. They touch the highest part of the teacher's art. 
Their violations are among the most fatal errors of the class-room. 
Many a teacher, neglecting these plain rules, kills all interest in 
his class, and wonders how he did it. Perhaps he prepares his 
lesson well, and then tells with eager interest all he knows, 
preaching instead of teaching. Perhaps he fails to prepare at all, 
and is unready either to draw out the pupil’s thought, or to an- 
swer rightly the questions which may arise. Sometimes he dog- 
matically silences the questioning he can not reply to, and re- 
sents as infidel impertinence all attempts at independent thinking. 

In dull and freezing monotony he hears the recitation of the 
assigned lesson, and, without note or comment, gives out the 
next task. All free thought is repressed; all love of learning is 
frost-bitten in the bud, and all desire for knowledge or improve- 
ment is rooted out of the mind. 
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How different is the result where this great law of teaching is 
obeyed. The stimulated activities of childhood make the scene 
radiant with flashing light. The school-room is transformed under 
their power. It becomes a busy laboratory of thought and emo- 
tion. It grapples with great truths. It supplies, explains, illus- 
trates these truths as vital questions of life and duty. It plants 
them as seed thoughts in rich, deep soil; it shapes them into 
opinions, and moulds them with the affections in great sentiments 
to control the heart and inspire the whole future life. 

The pupils become thinkers, and move with an independent 
step over the fields of truth. The teacher does but head the 
march, Their reconnoissance becomes a conquest. Skill and 
power increase with the exercise, and the scholar of a year be- 
comes the student for life. 


as 


Primary Geography, and the Use of Globes. 


[ PROF. KE. C. HEWEDT, 


| WILL divide what | have to say into three parts, viz.:: Work 


preliminary to the study of Geography,— some suggestions 
on methods of studying Geography,— and the uses of Globes. 
Before studying Geography, so called, at all, the little student 
should have drill-lessons in direction, distance, form, and size. 
Direction. — Establish first a north and south line; do this in 
some convenient place near the school-house; establish the line 
with reference to the North Star; and teach the pupil first to rec- 
ognize the north and south points of the horizon. Then teach 
him that the points midway between these, on the respective sides, 
are East and West. Do not begin by teaching him that East is 
where the sun rises, and West where it sets; because this is true 
only twice in the year, and then but for a few days at a time, 
while at some times in the year these points are very many de- 
grees from East to West. When the cardinal points are fixed, 
follow with many exercises on direction. Require the pupils to 
show the relative directions of the benches and furniture in the 
school-room, the course of the roads in the neighborhood, or the 
relative directions of the houses in which they live. Let these 
exercises be continued till these points are well fixed; then teach 
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the half-way points between these: this will probably be sufficient 
for the learners at this stage. 

Distance-— Make lines of definite lengths for the pupils’ study: 
one an inch in length, one six inches, one a foot, aud one a yard. 
After each of these is studied, let the pupils try to make lines of 
these respective lengths. During all these exercises, let each pu- 
pil be supplied with a measure, and always fest his work as soon 
as it is done. Little strips of pasteboard, divided into inches, 
such as the teacher can make in a few minutes, will answer every 
purpose. Then let the pupils judge of the lengths of books, 
slates, desks, etc., always applying their measures to test the 
judgment as soon as it has been expressed. Then let a rod be 
measured off as a model in some convenient place on the school- 
ground, then let a piece of road a mile long be studied, ete. 
When the child thus trained comes to study the heights of moun- 
tains by and by, he will be prepared to assist his imagination to 
conceive of those heights, by supposing a line of the proper 
length set on end. 

While this study of lines is going on, the pupils may be prop- 
erly taught the meaning of some convenient words —as horizon- 
tal, vertical, parallel, oblique, angle, right angle, ete. Take some ex- 
ercise with the class to develop first the idea, before the technical 
word for it is given. For instance, make a horizontal line and an 
inclined line, and let the pupils tell their difference; or, hold a 
book level, then incline it, ete., till the children will tell that in 
one case it tips or slants, and in the other it does not; then tell 
them that the line which does not tip is horizontal. Let this word 
be fully mastered, pronounced, spelled, written, analyzed phoni- 
cally, ete. Proceed in the same way with the other terms. When 
this has all been accomplished, then it will be profitable to give 
the class a multitude of exercises combining their judgment of 
lengths with the proper use of these words. Let such exercises 
be conducted with a great deal of promptness, and with something 
like military precision. For instance, all the class facing you, 


give the order, “ make a horizontal line six inches long.” No pu- 
b ] 


pil is to move till he hears a further order. At the word “ Turn,’ 


> 


each pupil faces the blackboard ready to work; at the word “ One,’ 
1e places his chalk on the board; at the word * Two,” he draws; 
he pl his chalk he | 1; at tl * . : 
at the word “ Three,” he lays down his chalk. At the word “ Ex- 
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amine,” the work is tested to see if the lines are horizontal,— 
each pupil examining his own or his neighbor’s work as you may 
direct. Then follows the word “ Measure,” when the little rulers 
are applied to test the lengths of the lires. The pupils next hear 
“ Erase,’ when the work is removed; next follows the order 
“Face,” when all faces are turned toward you. Then directions 
may be given to make two lines of definite lengths, vertical, or 
parallel, and horizontal, or at right angles, etc. Exercises of this 
kind should be had for a few minutes every day during many 
weeks; and care, promptness, simultaneousness in working must 
be strictly insisted on. 

Form and Size— These should follow, and should be taught by 
exercises similar to those suggested already. When such work 
has been continued for a term or two, then the pupils are ready 


to proceed, with your help, to make 
A Plan of the School-room.— Let the sides of the floor be care- 
fully measured, then draw a vertical line on the right-hand side of 


the blackboard to represent the east side-of the school-room. If 
possible, select, at first, a board on the north side of the room. 
Suppose the line on the floor should be 24 feet, make your line on 
the hoard 24 inches, making the pupil understand that, for your 
convenience, an inch “ stands for” a foot. Now let them point 
to the line itself, then to its representative; then to the north end 
of the line on the floor, next to the upper end of the line on the 
board, ete. Now go on and complete the figure, making breaks 
in the line, at the proper places and of the proper lengths, for the 
doors; also, mark properly the places of platforms, ete. During 
all this work, let the pupils do all they can in measuring, mark- 
ing, ete. When the outline of the room is made, then the places 
of the desks, stove, ete., may be marked, until a complete map is 
On this map may be exercises in bounding desks, show- 
It will be well to follow this with a 


made. 
ing relative positions, etc. 
similar map of the school-yard, or a square in the village, or of 
some neighboring field. ‘Thus the little learners will be prepared 
to attach the true significance to all maps, having been taught on 
the sound principle of studying the thing first, and its symbol af- 
terward. This map should be followed by a careful study of a 
map of the village or town, to be followed by a study of the map 
of the county. Here the pupil is really studying Geography, be- 
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ginning, as he ought always to do, about home, and proceeding at 
first without a book. 

In the study of Geography, it is unfortunate if we begin with 
the wrong subjects. The pupil should not at first study Mathe- 
matical Geography, nor the different forms of government and 
religion, nor the races of men and their social condition, neither 
should there be too much of what is called Descriptive Geogra- 
phy. Let all these things, important as they are, be deferred to 
a later period, and occupy the young learner with a study of that 
which is the true basis of all geographical knowledge, viz., forms. 
Maps should receive the chief attention during the earlier parts 
of the course. In memorizing a map, assign definitely what is to 
be learned, connect the several particulars by their mutual rela- 
tions to each other, and then require the pupils to write every- 
thing assigned very perfectly and very promptly. ‘Time will not 
allow any very extended remarks on this part of the subject; but 
I will say, require the pupil to be prepared to spell and to pro- 
nounce correctly every name he pretends to learn, here and at all 
times. 

A few words on Globes and their uses will elose what J have to 
say. There is frequently an undue importance attached to appa- 
ratus, and very often the ideascems to prevail that no apparatus is 
of value which is not highly finished and costly. A globe of some 
kind is very necessary for teaching some important things in 
Geography, but an ordinary foot-ball with a few lines painted on 
it may be made to answer very well for every purpose of ordina- 
ry instruction. Many of the problems for globes found in most 
of our books may as well be solved without their help,— such as 
finding the Latitude and Longitude of places, differences of Lon- 
gitude and Time, the Antipodes of given places, etc. But a globe 
may be made very useful in showing the proper relations of dif- 
ferent parts of the earth’s surface: this can never be properly 
done on a plane map, unless it should be a map of a very small 
portion of country, for the simple reason that a spherical surface 
can not be truthfully represented on a plane. If you attempt to 
flatten out an orange-pecl, it will either tear atthe edges or pucker 
in the middle. The error in ordinary maps of hemispheres is 
analogous to the puckering; this may be shown by this little globe 
divided in the middle witha map on the outside of the hemisphere 
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and another on the inside plane, rapresenting the same countries. 
The distortion analogous to the tearing of the edges is illustrated 
in maps eonstructed on Mercator’s projection. On the surface of 
a globe alone can the map truthfully represent the relations of 
the several parts of the earth to each other. 

The globe is also useful in helping the pupil to right notions of 
“up and down.” For this purpose a magnetic globe is valuable; 
for here the pupil will learn that down simply means toward the 
centre, and up means from the centre. When he can, in his 
thought, transfer this idea to the world, all trouble about up and 
down is removed forever. By the help of a globe, too, as in no 
other way, the pupil can be shown that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points on the earth’s surface will always be found by 
following the circumference of that great circle which passes 
through those points, instead of following, as he would naturally 
think, perhaps, on the circumference of a parallel,— that is, if the 
the places have the same latitude. For instance, the shortest 
line from New York to San Francisco will pass nearly. through 
Chicago, instead of St. Louis, as a regard to the latitude of the 
places might have led us to believe. Again, a careful use of the 


globe will help the pupil to conceive of the circles of the earth as 


planes passing through, and not as lines passing around it. He 
will thus, with equal ease, obtain a correct idea, instead of one 
which his Geometry and Astronomy will oblige him to discard or 
to modify. I earnestly commend this thought to the considera- 
tion of my fellow teachers. 

Finally, it will be very difficult without some kind of a globe to 
make the pupils understand the phenomena of Day and Night 
and the Seasons. But with almost any globe revolving on an axis, 
especially by the assistance of a lamp in the evening, it will be 
very easy to make all this matter plain. Time will not allow me 
to dwell on the manner of doing this; but I will say that, as you 
varry your globe around the lamp, you must make no mistake on 
these two points, viz., you must give the axis the proper inclina- 
tion from « perpendicular, and you must be sure that on all sides 
the several positions of the axis shall be strictly parallel to each 
other. With a due observance of these two points, if you will 
sarry the globe around the lamp, revolving it on its axis in each 
of the several positions, all difficulty in comprehending these sub- 
jects will vanish at once. Transactions of the Il. State Teachers’ Association. 
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Some Remarks About Grammars. 
p PROF. ALBERT SAYLER 
EVERAL erroneous impressions may have been formed by 
those who read my articles in the August and September 
numbers of the TrEacnErR: 

1. That all sentences should be diagrammed before parsing or 
analyzing, by both beginner and proficient; 

2. That the only desirable class-book grammars are those de- 
voted principally to diagramming; and, 

3. That analysis is the most essential part of the study of 
grammar. 

To the proficient in diagramming, the mental conception of the 
forms and position of the figures of the diagram is as definite as 
the forms and location of the strings on the violin are to the vio- 
linist, and so previous diagramming on the parser’s own account 
is only necessary in peculiarly involved sentences. 

It is only necessary at first that the teacher understand dia- 
gramming, and he can, by blank blackboard object-lessons,* teach 
the general principles of it to his classes, and borrow or extem- 
porize examples illustrative of unusual or anomalous cases of 
Syntax. ' 

The best teachers of the diagram within my acquaintance are 
those whose schooldays were ended before it came into extensive 
use; hence, it is unnecessary for scholars to study diagramming 
in the class, merely for the purpose of producing teachers compe- 
tent to teach it. It is only easier for the scholar to learn dia- 
gramming under the instructions of a competent teacher than it 
is for him afterwards to master it alane. 

I once gave extra lessons in diagramming during one week to a 
young lady who is now in the State of Maine, and in that short 
space of time she acquired a surprising degree of understanding, 
and manifested much aptitude in the matter. She had a mature 
mind, however, and had studied grammar a good deal before. 

Then the question arises, ‘“ why not use as a text-book the gen- 
erally acknowledged best diagram grammar?” Other thin:s be- 
ing equal, I should certainly answer this question in the a‘iirma- 


*By “blank object-lessons ” is meant diagrams without words placed in their figures — 


empty diagrams. 
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tive. But 1 do not believe that cither diagramming or analysis 
is the most essential part of a course in grammar; but that Syn- 
tax, in the sense of well-defined rules, notes, and exhaustive illus- 
trations, both of false and correct construction, is the principal, 


the grand central idea to be continually borne in mind. 


The majority of parents put their children into the study of 
grammar with only this as the principal end in view, that they may 
learn to speak and write the English language correctly. The parents 
themselves being to a great degree unable to do so, desire that 
their children shall not be equally destitute of this great essential 
to personal enjoyment and this stepping-stone to position. But 
if the grammatical instruction which their children receive con- 
sists chiefly of analysis, then the principal object fails to be ac- 
complished; and the parents and guardians, judging from the in- 
ability of their children to speak or write respectable English, or 
from their dislike to grammar, conclude that “grammar is a dry 
study.” Well, who ever was capable of judging that about 
which he knows nothing? Thus the usefulness of the study of 
grammar in general is underrated. The cause is not traceable to 


the parent’s first idea, but to the lack of proper teaching and the 


use of poor text-books. 

Oral teaching can not come in here to supply the deficiency; 
for exclusive oral teaching, and the teaching of analysis to begin- 
ners, are the greatest humbugs with which our schools are afllict- 
ed. In oral grammar, soon after the enthusiastic teacher has 
ceased his forced efforts, his successor will find that the brightest of 
the class retain a definite memory of their teacher’s earnestness, 
and only a vague, indefinite idea of a half dozen grammatical 
truths or rules. And as to teaching analysis to young beginners, 
I would simply say that stuffing turkeys beyond their natural ca- 
pacity seems to work quite well; but that putting stove-pipe hats 
on young beginners in grammars, and stuffing them also, is quite a 
different thing. Yet enter a bookstore and you will see on the 
shelves an array of Grammar Primers, or Primer Grammars, 
Lessons in Language, Easy Analysis for Beginners, First Steps 
in Composition, Composition Made Easy, etc., ete., etc. At the 
same time there are agents traveling over the country bethump- 
ing school boards and school teachers by all manner of means to 
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secure the introduction of their — it may be, “attractive, flexible- 
covered hook.” 

During the past summer, after having visited quite a number 
of bookstores in different cities and towns of Illinois, and seen 
the great array of competitive school-books, the following idea 
seemed to suggest itself: ‘If some great publishing house could: 
invent a machine, by means of which, in some sleight-of-hand 
manner, the publishers cheat nature by taking some royal road to 
learning, and produce born linguists and grammarians, what ‘a 
rush of custom’ they would get, and how effectually, for at least 
a year, would they stop the ‘ Battle of the Books*!” 

| have never seen a diagram grammar which, aside from its 


diagrams and analysis, is anything else than an indiscriminate 


collection of awkwardly expressed rules, notes, and comments, 
jumbled together in confusion and printed in a medley of types. 
Just the single matter of open and attractive type in the parts of 
a grammar designed to be memorized, goes nearly as far towards 
its continued and successful use, as does the faculty of tact towards 
the teacher’s success in teaching. Say what we may, hope as we 
may, that which is attractive will attract, and that which is unat- 
tractive will repel. 

Hundreds have touched the harp of poesy and many have in- 
spired thereby: hundreds have essayed to make a good class-book 
grammar, and how many have succeeded? The number can be 
counted on one’s fingers. 

Goold Brown has justly been called the Shakespeare of Gram- 
marians, and his Grammar of English Grammars, the Supreme 
Court of English Grammar. And were the pen of his equal de- 
voted to this subject to-day, as was his during his life, our schools 
would be disencumbered of much of the worthless pretensions 
with which they are now burdened. He banished Kirkham and 
Murray single-handed, and many of these modern pretenders are 
pigmies in comparison with Murray. 

Let a person examine a dozen of the most popular grammars 
of the present day and he will discover that the authors of the 
most of them stamp their individuality upon nearly every page. 
They dogmatize personal opinions and innovations. It has been 
wisely said that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authority for what he teaches; for every language, be- 
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ing the common property of all who use it, ought to be carefully 


guarded against any caprice of individuals, and especially against 
that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defini- 
tions or arbitrary definitions and rules. Seneca says: “ Grammar- 
ians are the guardians, not the authors of language.” 

Because of the great number of grammars that have been in- 
troduced into our schools during the past ten years, many are de- 
luded with the idea that they are therefore improvements in keep- 
ing with the common march of progress: because as old theories 
in physics and medicine are exploded, and nearly the whole field 
of science is revolutionized, therefore everything new is good be- 
cause of its newness. 

Then are not all our text-books shams’ Robinson’s, Davies’, 
Ray’s, Greenleaf’s, and Stoddard’s Mathematics — are not these 
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works “flimsy in texture “Look at them! there they are,”— 
so inealculably superior to Daboll’s old Arithmetic, The Federal 
Calculator, The Schoolmaster’s Assistant, and other similar works, 
that the telescopes and microscopes of the imagination can scarce- 
ly bridge the chasm between them. 

Cutter’s and Hitchcock’s Physiologies, Kiddle’s Elementary 
Astronomy, (Juackenbos’s and Hart’s Khetorics, ‘Eliza A. You- 
mans’s Botany for Beginners, Parker’s, Quackenbos’s, Wells’s, 
and S. A. Norton’s Natural Philosophies, and John Wilson’s 
Treatise on Punctuation, are all works of great merit. The 
last two works mentioned are, perhaps, superior to anything 
else of their kind in the world. The former of these works is one 
of the list which took the “ world’s premium” at Vienna; and this 
Philosophy and Ray’s Higher Algebra (new) are decidedly among 
the finest of school-book publications. 

Now let a person by a great number of observations note the 
difference between the intelligence and understanding of scholars 
that have used school-books of this kind and those that have used 
poor ones, and he will conclude that it is of momentous conse- 
quence what kind of books we use. The teacher who has taught in 
different localities, or in different States, is qualified to judge of 
the matter. City Superintendents who have seen the examination 
papers of a great number of schools would be the best qualified 
judges, were it not for the fact that there is a greater differerce 
between teachers than there is between text-books. 
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Heretofore, in many of our colleges and universities the study 
of the English language has been treated as a matter of compar- 
atively slight importance, but now there seems to be a healthy 
reaction setting in. The root of the matter lies in the common 
schools, and here a great reformation is needed. 

* Now let us sit in conclave. That these weeds 
3e rooted from the vineyard of the church, 
That these foul tares be severed from the wheat, 
Weare, I trust, agreed.”— The Reformation, 

Now this * weeding out of foul tares” is just what needs to be 
instituted in regard to many grammars that are used in the pub- 
lic schools. 

During one year’s experience of my teaching | was afilicted by 
having to use as text-books two grammars, which from title page 
to finis fly-leaf did but little else than ring the changes on “ com- 
pound personal pronouns, complement of a neuter verb, adnomi- 
nal word by possession, etc.” 

** John Darling lives well, 
And his father lives well ; 
And his father, he knows 
That John Darling lives well.” 
and so on for “ forty-one verses, and all alike.” 

I say “J was afllicted ’— my classes had never used any other 
grammars, hence they knew no contrast. 

I will intrude upon space right here and narrate a little inci- 
dent:—“ Once upon a time,” when I was a little boy and attend- 
ed Sunday School (we didn’t call it Sabbath school then), my 
teacher promised each boy of us in his class a little gilt-edged 
book, if we would attend regularly so many Sundays, and every 
time recite well onr “seven verses of Scripture. An elder broth- 
er of mine who was also a teacher in the same school, it seems, 
had seen these books. One of them particularly attracted my 
attention. It looked prettier to me than I imagine the “ Pink- 
covered book of Agnes aud Otis Turner” looked. In fact, I 
would have debated a good while between the choice of it and 
a pocket full of chestnuts before chocsing. Its title was “ The 
Silver Cup of Sparkling Drops.” I communicated the matter 
at home to the brother mentioned, and asked him “ what kind of 


a book it was? what is it about? and what is there of it?” It 
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was several days before I could get any other answer than * pooh!” 
from him. Finally, one day, becoming tired of my continually 
asking him, “* What is that Silver Cup of Sparkling Drops,— and 
what is there of it?” he blurted out, “ Pooh! there ain’t any any- 
thing to it.” Well, whenever I look at either one of these two 
cancers of grammardom, [ think “ Pooh! there isn’t any anything 
to it.” 

This grammar question is not amatter to be decided by Whate- 
ley, Hamilton, Boyd, or Schuyler, or by mathematics; but it is 
nevertheless an imperious entity, and it comes home to every 
threshold. School committees are looking this way and that, in 
vain, for a new text-book on grammar that shall equal their imag- 
ination. The great national sigh goes out, “ where can a good 
grammar be found?” The great number of works so rapidly is- 
suing is evidence of dissatisfaction with those in use. 


rw 


Waste Labor in Education. 


PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


| Abstract of a Paper read before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. } 


T is supposed that education will prevent a waste of labor; 
| that the educated laborer in any productive employment will 
put his blows in the right time, so that his labor will be more ef- 
ficient for the good of humanity and the world than the ill-direct- 
ed efforts of the ignorant man. It is plain enough that the world, 
as a whole, is far enough from making all labor productive. 
Though ignorance, pride, carelessness, and dishonesty, a large 
portion of the labor performed is wasted. We have but to ob- 
serve for a single day to mark examples. A hundred laborers 
working under their own direction would starve; but, directed 
by skillful overseers, they subsist with comfort that borders on 
luxury. But servants waste, guardians betray, properties large 
and small are frittered away for want of organizing and directing 
power. There is much fault-finding with the ten-hour system. 
Eight hours or less are wanted — but do we get six hours of good 
work? And with us, as educators, is there less work? We must, 
of course, grant that there is a certain necessary waste of force 
in our work. There are necessary elements of waste introduced 
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by ourselves, by students, and by parents or guardians. But is 
the waste all necessary? Let us see. 

There is, first of all, a waste from imperfect teaching. By this 
I do not mean alone lack of thorough information, painfully evi- 
dent as this often is. But bad habits of study are allowed to be 
eontracted by students, which last a lifetime. We raise all too 
seldom an accurate standard of knowledge. We suffer our pu- 
pils to learn as a boy would make a stone fence — all at hap-haz- 
ard, with the results of a straggling heap where there should be 
a wall. The worst of which is that the slovenly habit of acquisi- 
tion sticks, so that we may be reminded of the Grecian musician 
who asked twice as much for teaching those who had other in- 
structors — one-half for unteaching the pernicious. We should 
study not only to accumulate information in our pupils, but to 
cultivate in them clearness of thought, accuracy of conception, 
and precision of expression. 

A second source of waste is the teaching of unimportant 
things. Our text-books are crammed with details of information 
which can only be of value in later research, and which only serve 
to confuse and burden the mind. If any one of you take his 
best scholar, and ask him to write out, when he has finished a 
given text-book, just what he remembers of that book, you will 
find that he will put down less in proportion to the cumbersome- 
ness of that volume. We need clear, terse, outline text-books. 
We should get them if we would cut down our text-books a 
half or more. The writers would grumble, but it would be as 
when a college student grumbles at having his professor run his 
pen through his finest passages. 

Let me specify, thirdly, that I do not mean that we should teach 
less, but that we should teach more valuable matter—that our whole 
force should be spent only in what is valuable. There are things 
that many can not learn to advantage — details of language and 
of the higher mathematics — which should be given the go-by by 
many. Throwing these by, we need to'put every encrgy in our- 
selves, and bend every energy in our pupils, to the most thorough 
learning of what is most essential and logically valuable. 

Just here we are met, fourthly, with the plea that leareing 
needless things—as long lists of prepositions, that the pupils way 
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know them when they turn upin parsing — is excellent discipline, 
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that “it is good to be afflicted.” Well, so it is, but the whole of 
the world’s framework is arranged to give affliction in such liber- 
al measure that we need not go out of the way for it. It were 
good exercise to cut down oaks with stone hatchets, but axes of 
the best steel would cut down more oaks, and it is the best steel 
that our day must use. It used to be held that children were 
toughened by exposure to dampness and stresses of weather, 
and those that lived did seem to grow hardy; but that fallacy has 
long been exposed. We need then to free our text-books of the 
succession of puzzles which depress the pupil who regards them 
as essentials, and teach real essentials: Akin to this evil is that 
of teaching children branches for which they are not yet ripe in 
age. There is on the one hand a great difference in the capaci- 
ties of children, and on the other great diversity of fitness for 
given pursuits in even highly capable children. By overlooking 
these facts, whole schools are often made treadmills, wanting 
spontaneity and the best work. Up to fourteen the child should 
study only lightly in simple arithmetic, geography, and natural 
science, with so much training in geography and history as will 
make newspapers intelligible, and with so much general reading 
‘as will give an appetite for good literature. But, in the main, 
what is taught should be in quantities only to create an appetite, 
and the rest of the child’s energy should be put upon physical de- 
velopment, which again should not be overstrained, while the body 
is freed from all strain and exposure. Of another system there 
are some bright results, as that of a John Stuart Mill, but the re- 
sults are exceptional, and | should say that even that case was of 
the nature of a warning. 

A fifth source of waste consists in wrong classifications in 
schools. Perfect grading is difficult in country schools, but the 
spirit of it should be carried in the teacher’s mind and animate 
There is danger of laying too great stress on rules 
There would best be some liberty; its absence 


his work. 
and regulations. 
kills spontaneity, represses individuality, substitutes burdens for 
what should be joyous, healthful work. 

A sixth evil is that of clinging to worn-out methods. simply 
because successful men have used them. The way the Linhean 
method of botany was clung to illustrates my meaning, or the 
ld practice of college prayers before daylight, or the case 
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where a school-house was modeled after a pretty good one in an- 
other place, of which the great fault, however, was that it had to 
be built on a very narrow strip of land. It is hard to be specific 
here without offending living writers. 

There are, seventhly, two sources of work for which the teach- 
er is not responsible: first, that of dullards being sent into high 
classes or high institutions who can never succeed. The dullard 
is to be cared for as the blind or the dumb, but he should not be 
sent to be a dead weight to teacher or class, into a place too 
high for him. This remark includes many who are thus forced 
into high places. The other source of waste lies in parenfs suf- 
fering pupils to be absent much from school, or to enter late in 
the term invariably. Either practice works great friction and 
waste of force. 

There are, eighthly, two sources of waste for which the teacher 
is responsible. The first is want of enthusiasm in teaching. He 
who lacks this should step teaching at once. The work that he 
gets from scholars is drudge-work, and goes for little. The other 
source of waste is neglect to inculcate essential moral principles 
with the other teaching. When that is not brought in, one prime 
element of power and vitality is left out, both for the work at the 
time and for its results. 

It is for us as teachers to learn our profession, to study more 
and more for perfection in it ourselves, and for perfection in the 
knowledge of the practical application of that knowledge; and 
it is for us to carry into our work a high enthusiasm which shall 


not only sustain us, but be half the battle in the way in which our 


pupils shall catch it, as by a gracious contagion. 
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ignorance is to the mind what extreme darkness is to the 
nerves: both cause uneasy sensations; and we naturally love 
knowledge as we love light, even when we have no design of ap- 
plying either to a purpose essentially useful. 


Sir William Jones. 





A school-boy spelled “sob,” and when asked to define it, 


b,andered out: “It means when a fellow don’t want to cry, and 
it bursts out itself.” Another defined a comma as “a period with 
» tail.” 
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The Teacher's Life. 


A. UB. STREET. 


The teacher’s life — most pure and high ! 
The opening mind with gems to store ; 
‘To upward point the wandering eye 
When youth's frail barque forsakes the shore. 
The world its hollow plaudit bears 
To fame that’s won amidst its strife ; 
Rut deeper, loftier praise is theirs 
Who, honored, lead the teacher’s life. 


The teacher's life boasts truest fame: 
’Tis not alone the mind to fill — 
The heart, God’s greatest work, hath claim 
Upon its highest, holiest skill. 
‘To guide its erring feelings right, 
Destroy the weeds that spring so rife, 
Whilst opening realms to mental sight — 
This, this, oh! this the teacher's life. 


The teacher's life — not only know 
Cities the blessings by it showered, 
But where the fresh pure breezes blow 
O’er peaceful fields and ways embowered, 
How oft the modest school-house there 
Is seen, far, far from busy strife, 
In God’s own blessed sun and air 


The temple of the teacher’s life. 


‘The teacher's life! “Tis not to roam 
In eye of man some towering height. 
But in the valley of its home 
For God’s pure eye to shed its light. 
How many, as they pass along 
The snares within their way so rife, 
With towering brow and footstep strong, 
Have cause to bless the teacher's life ! 
New York School Journa!. 


Gymnastics in School. --- Concluded. 
KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


THIRD SET. 

Body erect, elbows nearly on level with shoulders, wrists and 

fingers bent, finger-tips resting on shoulders; describe a 

semi-circle by waving right hand 1 beat of time. 
lame Again itt POmititt. ...ce.c..s.scccscoessesssasessecesacncsoesesccces 1 - 
Same repeated 3 times................rceccoresecesereccees amen 6 beats 
Left hand ditto 3 
Both alternately 
Both simultaneously 8 
Both hands at once moving cut from first position 1 beat of time. 
Fingem snapped i 
Clapping in front of body 


se 
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Back to first position on shoulder..............cseecsecseseseeeeeeees . | beat vf time. 
Same movements repeated, except hands going to the sides 

instead of clapping in front 4 beats of time. 
All of the above repeated 3 times.............ccssessesseseeeresseeees 24 a 

Last time hands come to front of the chest as in position for first set, in- 
stead of resting on shoulders, hands closed as in first set also. 
Feet motionless, body turned to right and right hand thrust 

forward from body at samo time 1 beat of time. 
Rody remaining turned, left hand thrust forward and right 

drawn back simultaneously 1 e. 22 
Same movements repeated 3 times, and the last beat body 

back to position, at same time right hand moves back to 

body, left remaining 6 beuts 
Both hands moving toward the front and back from chest, 

body and feet not being moved................sseceeceeceees pain 8 sa 
‘ame repeated, but toward the left instead of the right 
Right hand out and back, cach one beat...........sceeeeseeseeees ‘ 
Left hand out and back, each one beat............c.cescoceseeeceeees 2 
Right hand clap left, ris ght held above, 3 times..............00086 3 - é 
Both hands back to position on chest..........cscecccecsssessesceeeee 1 beat of time. 
Same repeated 3 3 times, hands moving up, front, and at last 

NUT, OE HE OME vo nissicsessidanacaetacsenaintoa cesinshaambcaasiasaon 24 beats = 

Last time hands, instead of being in position on chest, should be open and 
arms crossed on bosom. 


Stepping forward with right foot, lean the body and look at 
the floor, bending both knees and stepping at the same time 
on the toe of the left foot, hold position 

Body in position at next beat and remain 4 beats 


Same with left foot forward.? 
Body again in position as first time 
Similarly stepping backward and looking at ceiling 
Position again 
Same repeated with left foot 
Last time hands on hips. 
Push elbows forcibly back, allowing hands to slide around 
IIIs scnniisntancseccrnsensacisdigcnsnnidaminacened eccasscssccessoosesccecse 2 beats of time. 
Back to position : 
Above repeated 
‘Turn body to the right on 1 beat and remain 3 beats 
Position on one beat and remain 3 beats, feet unmoved 
Moving elbows as above and turning body toward left......... 
Take short step with right foot toward front 
Step farther toward front 
Step farther toward the front..... pethicbecaanencnalinkasassaeiaaaked 2 
Foot back to position 
Left foot ditto 
Right foot stepping backward, % steps in same way 
SARE, SIION scnnccosovasacaosonesscocsssissopsnnmtibthnbees tescercccecee 8 
All the stepping repeated........ncccccccrecsccsccscccccccsscccssssceneeee 


FOURTH SET. 
Position the same as in first. 

Soth hands forcibly upward and back 

Beth hands forcibly downward and back 

Same repeated, first upward, then downward 

Right hand upward while left moves downward and back to 
position . 
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Left hand upward while right moves downward and back to ; 
position . 2 beats of time. 
Same repeated 4 7 ig 
Body turned toward right and both hands thrust away from 
chestand back ; the first arm movement and turning of body 
being done at once and the last movement back to position 
and moving of hands last time back to chest on the same 
WORE BBO....00cosccccscrocscccsecccsescccsssonsecscesorrscocsensssoosonss « s 
Right hand upward while left moves downward and back to 
POBIEION .....-..2000 cece cocccccccccsccccrscccsescsccscscecstacsscococeece 
Left hand upward, while right moves downward and back to 
POSILION .........00cscoscccessscscccsccccses cocsescscscsscscccecccsccesees 2 
BOWS TOPORE,...10cccccccecsccsseccnvevecescscesssesvessccocsccceseseece's 
Body turned to left and both hands thrust away from chest 
GUE HR, 00 HINO icine insccccncesesccsesendsucsennnscinanscctionse's & 
Right hand upward while left moves downward and back to 
POBIEIOR, 2.0.00 cccccrccvceccce s vocseccscscssoccoososccsccosecoseceseeseseese rs 
Left hand upward while right moves downwards and back to 
PIE: cncsiisessccacscncannsesccniccsicescsssnesnsceseccceccsesoesesessoes y 
Above repeated 
Both hands forcibly upward and back...............00.eecceee eee 2 
Both hands forcibly downward and back ...............cseeeeeeeeee 
Same repeated, first upward and then downward 
Right hand upward while left moves downward and back to 
position : 
Left hand upward while right moves downward, and back to 
SII naticidccdiniotancaan- anvawenanthanstansionnonenshaies easapenieeses : 
Same repeated ‘ 
With hands closed, holding the muscles firm and not binding 
elbows, swing the arms at the sides throwing them back as 
far as can be easily done in two beats of time, and in the 
two following swing them to the front till on a line with the 
shoulder, then repeat 8 beats of time. 
With the next beat thrust both toward the right and hold 
them during three beats of time, making..... .. 4 beats of time. 
On the next, move both vigorously forward and hold them 
three beats of time 
Repeat the swinging of arms as above, and at the end thrust 
arms toward the left and hold, in all a 16 
Repeat from the first of the swinging... 2.32 
On the last beat but one, = hands on n hips as as in first set. 
Head moved toward right... abe deonshesee oe 
Ry NE OO sec cesiccsscnnsdiscccsccsctsdsnswtsssssisessevses ‘ 
Head moved toward left and back to position... qaecens 
Head-movements repeated in order 
Face turned toward right...............cccssssccssesssccoveessecssen ee 2 
Face turned toward front again.................c0cescseneeeeeseet ences y 
Face turned toward left and back................scseesceseeseeeeeeees ‘ 
Face-turning repeated in above order 
Corresponding body-movements, except when turning toward 
right and left, double the time, counting 4 instead of 2 and 
not repeal, making in alll..............csccsccscssceccsccesesccosecces sees 3: 
In body movements, be careful not to bend the neck. 
Foot movements similar to first set, with the exception that 
the limbs must be crossed — for instance, while standing on 
left foot, cross the right foot in front of the left and stop 
at the left, with the left in the same way step to the right 
iF a NE I ah dint Sie cess ansnctinicenadwasnidoaskounnuewingones .64 beats of time. 
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FIFTH SET 
Position as in fourth set. 
Right hand thrown forcibly down and back to position, the 
hands closed ; each movement connting 1...... cece eee eee 2 beais of time. 
Same repeated three times. .............000scecececcesessecseeseeseeess 6 - 53 
Left hand ditto 8 
Both alternate, right hand moving first 8 
Both simultaneously 
Holding hands on chest, raise elbows to right angles with boty 
and back at sides, each 2 beats ..........c2002-eeeee eee ae aes 
Same repeated 
Holding feet motionless, turning body toward the right on 
one beat, hold the position 3 beats, in all 4 
Moving back to position on one beat, hold the body while 
counting 8 beats of time, in all making.......... { 
In same manner repeat lifting of elbows and at the end turn 
toward left and back......... 16 
Stepping forward with right foot, ‘charge at the same : time with 
the hands, right hand leading, both handse: wried as if hold- 
ing a gun, moving on one beat, hold position 5 beats, in 
phe ‘ 
Resume former, position o1 on 1 beat and hold three ‘beats ...... 
Charge in same way toward the left, the left hand leading and 
back to position....... 
Charge again with right h: and le nding ‘but ste spping ‘backward 
with the left foot.. ‘ 
Resume position on one beat and remain 3 beats ...... 
Charge with left hand leading and right foot ste pping back- 
ward ........ dadsecesigensaneese secnssen Suacsdess eocessr= semesesacéatetes 
Resume position as before . - 
Repeat the charging and stepping in same ordev.....-....00+000602 
At the last beat place hands on hips. 


Bend head over toward right and back each 2 beats 

Bend head over toward front and back, each 2 beats «.......... $ 
Bend head over toward left and back, each 2 beats....... pedanece 
Bend head over toward back and back, each 2 beats............ - 
Repeat head-movements in order..............+++++ siaaiacsin 
Corresponding body movements 

Step as in third, but cross limbs as in fourth set 


s 


The Bishop of Manchester distinguished the other day 
between a perfectly instructed and a perfectly educated person. 
He said: “ When a man goes out into the world knowing when 
he knows a thing, knowing when he does not know a thing, and 
knowing how knowledge is to be acquired, I call him a perfectly 


educated man.” 

Next in importance to having knolledge iz the power to 
apply it in the right direckshun; takt teaches this. Takt is wis- 
dom at work. Josh Billings. 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ANOTHER CENTENNIAL YEAR. 


Students of United States history, and pupils gengcaily, will 
be interested in having the fact called to their attention that the 
nation has entered upon a year of important centennial anniver- 
saries. The year 1775 was replete with stirring events, prelimi- 
nary to and presently inaugurating the great revolutionary strug- 
gle. Schools should early be put upon inquiry as to these, and 
2s each anniversary arrives, a general exercise be had, which may 
add greatly to the interest of the session on that day, and help to 
ground the pupils thoroughly in the history of the Revolution. 
In the history classes, essays should be read, and as much infor- 
mation as possible brou,’.. to bear upon this subject. If pictures 
or relics are obtainable, for further illustration, by all means have 


them brought in and used. 
_ We submit as a topic for present inquiry: Did any event of 
special importance to revolutionary history precede (in 1775) the 


affairs at Concord and Lexington ? 


Soni “= 


SCLLOOL-ROOM POLITENESS. 


Don’t you sometimes neglect, for “lack of time,” the teaching 
of various little things that must sometime be learned if your pu- 
pils become really gentlemanly and ladylike ? I know every 
teacher has her heart and hands full of cares and necessary du- 
ties; but if these little admonitions are sprinkled all along among 
the recitations and serious, not-to-be-neglected labors, at the end 
of a term how many excellent little things has the child learned, 
which, if not learned in the school-room or at home, may be gain- 
ed at a later period only through blundering and painful mortifi- 
cation ? 

To illustrate. A primary teacher, who is compelled each day, 
noon and night, to attend to the tying of mufflers and putting on 
of wrappings for fifty or sixty little ones too young to prepare 
themselves properly for the cold or storm, can easily teach each 
child to acknowledge her kindness by a simple “ Thank you, 


teacher;” or, if a borrowed book or pencil is silently returned, it 
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takes but a moment to remark, “ Mary or Willie should say, ‘1 am 
obliged to you,’ or, ‘I am thankful for the use of this’?” These 
seem like trivial matters, but when we think of it, it is the little 
things of life, after all, that make us happy or the opposite, and we 
must teach our pupils this fact as soon as we have it in our pow- 
er. We know that it is a rule that people who become wealthy 
have gathered it up little by little, through a period of years; and 
l believe that mind or soul-wealth— everything that goes to the 
completion of the perfect man or woman —is obtained in the 
same way. Every trifle is hoarded up and appropriated when it 


is most needed. K. BF 


a 
RUBBERS. 


A very interesting article appeared in the November number 
of the TracuEr, on Blackboards, by Miss Morton. I use the 
blackboard in teaching everything. Mine occupies all the space 
between windows and doors around the room. If it did not, I 
would have it there, if I had to paint it myself. I think Miss 
Morton would like the plastering painted with liquid slating, bet- 
ter than a painted board. The slating is more expensive, but it 
lasts enough longer to pay. I commenced teaching in the coun- 
try, and suppose I’m not “ genteel,” for I use nails, tacks, ham- 
mer, etc., almost daily. But blackboard rubbers have been a 
“source of sorrow unto me.” Those bought of manufacturers, 
or covered with sheep-skin, would wear out in a term or two, and 
were forever falling from the blackboard shelf to the floor. 1 
claim that every pupil should have a rubber, and then be held re- 
sponsible for the neatness of his work. So I thought and thought, 
and then experimented, and the experiment has proved a success. 
Tear flannel or any kind of woolen cloth (old as well as new) into 
strips an inch to an inch and a half in width. Commence in the 
center, roll like a ball of carpet binding, and sew with strong 
thread or fine wrapping twine. Continue to roll and sew firmly 
until the size of the top of a coffee-cup. They can be made 
“fancy” by putting in fancy colors. They will make no noise if 
a pupil drops one, or if they fall from the shelf to the floor. 
When I came here, rubbers were the cry two terms; then I ven- 
tured to show a sample of mine to the Principal. He liked them 
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so wel! he said to my pupils he would pay ten cents apiece for all 


well-made ‘rubbers brought to him during a week. They have 
used throughout the building (ten departments) ever since. yoy. 4. 
Marengo, Tova. 
FOR INDEPENDENT WORK. 

In Practical Syntax.— Uave your class indicate the errors in the 
following, correct them, give the rule in each case: Ido not mean 
that I think any one to blame for taking care of their health— 
Addison. How happy is it that neither of us were ill in the 
Hebrides.—Dr. Johnson. Both minister and magistrate is com- 
pelled to choose between his duty and his reputation.— Junius. 
The richness of her arms and apparel were conspicuous in the 
foremost ranks.— Gibbon. The poetry and eloquenee of the Au- 
gustan age was assiduously studied.— Macaulay. It is not fit for 
such as us to sit with the ruler of the land.—Scoti. Neither law 
nor custom unites.—Mrs. Stowe. It was remarked by Dr. Noah 
Webster that he had never ventured to coin but one word —de- 
moralize,—Haven’s Rhetoric. This is the most unkindest cut of 
all.—Shakespeare. Our Father which art in heaven.— Bib/-. 


‘* The nations not so blessed as thee 
Must, in their turn, to tyrants fall.”— Thomson. 
‘* My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” — Cowper, 
‘* And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.”—- Byron. 


Read the following, from St. Nicholas, to your advanced geugra- 
phy class, and have the names giyen for the definitions in paren- 
thesis: 

A party of young ladies were seated in a shady (island in the 
Moditerranean sea) grove. Presently they saw a man coming to- 
ward them, whom one, named (a city in Italy), recognized as her 
cousin (a river in North America). (The river in North Ameri- 
ca) said he hoped this circle of charming and superior young la- 
dies would allow him to join them. They assented to his propo- 
sal, but said that he must cease his (cape on Pacific coast of North 
America); and (one of the Southern States) saying he certainly 
needed refreshment, earried him a cup of hot (one of the East In- 
dies) coffee, (a river in Africa), and (one of a group of islands 
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west of North America). When he had eaten, he began to tell a 
story of how he had been chased by a (lake in British America), 
at which (the city in Italy) was so frightened that she finally 
fainted away. ‘Then there was great confusion and (cape on the 
eastern coast of the United States)in the company. But a young 
girl named (a city in Australia), sprinkled her poor friend with (a 
city in Prussia), while she told the others to keep up (a cape of 
Southern Africa). It was not long before the (city in Italy) re- 
covered, when (the Southern State) exclaimed, “ How pale youw 
look, my (river in Australia)!” And (the river in North America) 
begged her to take a little (river in South America) wine. Very 
soon they all started for home, and on the way (the river in North 
America) tried to caress a large (island east of Canada) dog, who 
was following them, but so full of (islands east of Australia) was 
he to his young mistress (a lake in Central Europe), that he would 
allow no one to pet him but her. Soon after, as they were going 
over some (mountains in North America) ground, (a river in §i- 
beria), a little sister of (the city in Italy), fell down and cried 
loudly. (The Southern State) called her (a city in Hungary), but 
(the lake in Central Europe) comforted her, and promised to give 
her a (sea in Australia) necklace on her birthday. Here (the city 
in Australia) drew her shawl tighter round her, complaining that 
she felt (a country in South America). They soon reached home, 
however, and having taken (a cape on coast of Greenland) of each 
other, and saying they had had a pleasant day, they returned to 
their several homes in (a city in New Hampshire) and peace. 
PREPARATION FOR SPELLING. 

| saw that something was wanted in order to have the lessous 
in oral spelling learnt. Time after time | was annoyed by the 
failure of those who were evidently attentive and studious. | 
found that very frequently when a word was given out for spel- 
ling they did not recognize it at all; no more than any word not 
in the lesson. Consequently I introduced the plan of going over 
the lesson at the time and distinctly pronouncing every word, the 
pupils at the same time looking at each word and pronouncing it 
themselves after me. In thig way the sound and appearance of the 
word are associated together in such a way that when the class ~ 
come up to spell, as soon as the word is pronounced it is immedi- 
ately recognized, and is consequently correctly spelled. it is a 
well-known fact that far more depends on the eye than the car in 
spelling. The eye is far more accurate in this than the ear. 
Spelling in English, especially, must be learnt by the eye, on 
account of the numerous silent letters, as well as their strange 
and irregular sounds. James Lawson, in Ontario Teacher. 








Curgentr Topics. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The intelligent and acute writer who makes up the Education Department 
of the Allantic Monthly, after careful examination of the late school reports 
from thirty-four States and four Territories, records his conclusion that they 
relate rather to what we should call the externals — the form -—of education, 
than to its substance : . 

** They speak much, for example, of the ways aad means of compassing the 
school attendance of all children of school age; they draw up the most 
careful totals and averages from their statistics ; they lay great stress on nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ institutes, and on the attendance by inexperienced 
teachers upon the latter when held in their vicinity. ‘They discuss the pros 
and cons of free toxt-books and of uniformity of text-books, and suggest ways 
and means of increasing and regulating the schocl moneys of their respective 
States. ‘They are anxious for the proper ventilation of school-rooms, and two 
of them give plans and portraits of school-houses of every grade, from the 
rustic to the grandiose. ‘They magnify the office of town and county superin- 
tendent, and believe tho efficiency of the public-school system to depend more 
on the way in which it is carried out than on any other agency. Singing and 
drawing have been introduced by law into the schools of Massachusetts, and 
are taught to some extent in the urban schools of Rhode Island, Maine, and 
Connecticut. In view of the importance of one of these arts in industrial 
education, all the New England superintendents more or less desire legislation 
regarding them similar to that of Massachusetts. A free kindergarten is in 
experimental operation in the city of Boston, and sewing has been made a 
part of the course in the girls’ schools of that city,-— the former having been 
brought about by the quiet perseverance for many years of a small knot of 
Boston ladies,— though neither fact is alluded toin the report. Sewing, sing- 
ing, and drawing are also taught in the new aud important undertaking of 
‘vacation schools’ lately started in the summer season in Providence, Rhodo 
Island, which were attended voluntarily by over one thousand children for 
more or less of the six weeks during which they were kept. The teaching in 
these schools is ‘mostly conversational,’ and ‘daily lessons are given ir 
morals, and in the courtesies and amenities of life.’ Evening schools are a 
regular feature of the educational system in the larger towns of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and half-time schools are being tried in the 
manufacturing districts with satisfactory results. From Rhode Island comes 
an official protest against the overcrowding in primary schools, and from Con- 
necticut a timely article on ‘declining towns’ of that State, with excellent 
suggestions borrowed from the experience of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, as 
to the ways and means of their recuperation. The admirable essay of its au- 
thor, Hon. B. G. Northrop, in a previous report, Should American Youth be 
Educated Abroad? ought to be placed in the hand of every rich parent in our 
land. Ali the State superintendents favor the placing of women on the school 
committees, and one of the town superintendents in Vermont is a woman. In 
Maine and Vermont the town and the district systems for the regulation of 
the schools are still contending for the supremacy, though the obvious advan- 
tages of the former must give it the victory in the end. The fact that the ed- 
ucational interests of Vermont were long ‘in the keeping of from thirty to 
one hundred local officials for each district’ would alone account for the 
backwardness of education in that State. By law the Vermont Board of Ed- 
ueation prescribes the text-books for the schools once in five years, and the 
secretary gives the list of the last changes. They are not cheerful. Maine 
has had a long discussion on the question of uniform text-books, but nevor a 
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law on the subject ; and now the towns are sagely settling the matter for them- 
selves by conferring the use of text-books free upon all scholars. The system 
was first introduced in Bristol, Rhode Island, but there it hes not as yet had 
the effect of inducing the children to go to school any more than they did be- 
fore. ‘The reverse is the resultin Maine. Some space is given in the Maine 
Report to suggested courses of study for the various grades of public schools, 
and from Rhode Island we have the courses followed in the high schools of 
Providence and Newport. Other than these, the State supexintendents hint. 
very little as to what the children are really getting from our educational sys- 
tem; yet one would think that the discussion of the objects that were being 
attained by all this stupendous machinery was of more importance than the 
display of the machinery itself.” 

After this epitome of ail contained in thirty-eight renorts that marks real ed- 
ucational progress, the writer says : P 

‘The truth must be told. If there is such a thing as a balance of the fecul- 
ties, and also a natural order for their unfolding, and if it be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished that such education as we have should observe this or- 
der and preserve this balance as far as it goes, then we are obliged regretfully 
to state that the indications we glean from these reports are nothing at all of 
this, but are rather of a public-school system strangely unsymmetrical, and 
calculated to develop a warped and ill-proportioned national mind and charac- 
ter. The great question of what to teach — the vital question, of course, irr 
planning a scheme of education for the masses, and the one before which all 
others pale — is but little dwelt upon by those highest in authority over our 
own. They seem the administrative officers of a system established and set- 
tled beyond peradventure, rather than the gradual reformers of one which now 
for a long time has been going contrary to the dictates alike of common-sense 
and of enlightened experience. When five-year-old tots are taught in the city 
of Boston that ‘* the letter E is composed of one perpendicular and three hor- 
izontal lines,” American pedagoguery must be far on the road to absurdity. 
Such are its obvious defects, indeed, that to our thinking it is much to say for 
it that it has given the people intelligence enough to be dissatisfied with it,— 
and of this we find abundant evidence when we turn to that portion of the re- 
ports furnished by the school committees and town superintendents.” 


Considerable discussion arises at times in the institutes and elsewhere 
upon the term ‘* professor,” and many disclaimers to the title are made by or 
for teachers of ungraded and the smaller graded schools, or of no schools at all. 
Some light is thrown upon the discussion by the eminent English scholar an& 
art-critic, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in a masterly paper on ‘‘ International. 
Communication by Language,” in a late numer of the /nternational Review. 
He says : 

‘‘The word ‘ professor’ has not the same sense in its English and French 
forms. A * Professor’ in England means a distinguished scholar who has ac- 
cepted a highly honorable position in one of the universities, where he gives 
some of the results of his scholarship to an audience prepared to receive them. 
‘M. professeur ’ means a wretchedly paid teacher in a cheap schoo!, who lives 
in mortal dread of a supevior officer in the same building, and who has, gene- 
rally speaking, no position whatever in the society of the place he lives in.” 

Shall we Americans use the title in its English or something like its French 


sense ? 


The Compulsory Edacation Act goes into operation in New York on the 1st 
of January Results in this great State will be looked for wi! h much interest. 








Lirerary Marrers. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


[We shall take pieasure in procuring promptly, and at the lowest rates, any of the book. 
or other publications mentioned in this Department. Most of them do rot get into the 
country bookstores for many months after publication, and some not at all.} 

‘The eighth edition of Mill’s System ef Legic has been published in a super!; 
octavo of 659 pages. It represents the work as it finally left the hands of the 
master, but a few months before his widely-lamented death. His additions 
and corrections are mainly such as were suggested by the Logic of Prof. Bain, 
whose work he highly commends. The most elaborate of the additions is to 
+the important chapter on Causation, and is a discussion how far the ordinary 
manner of stating the law of cause and effect requires modification to adapt it 
to the new doctrine of the conservation of force. As a mental gymnastic 
and clarifier for the higher order of students, we do not know the superior oj 

‘this book. $3.50. Harper & Brothers. 

The same publishers send us one of their admirable little manuals, in flex- 
ible muslin, with red edges,—this one The French Principia, Part 1, on the 
plan of the popular Principea Latina, by Dr. William Smith. It comprises 
within 178 16mo pages a grammar, delectus, and exercise-book, all well graded 
and excellently suited to elementary work. Price 75 cents: for introduction, 
45 cents. 

The Eclectic Historical Atlas : A Hand-book Jor Studenis and General Read. 
ers, comprises the nineteen beautiful maps that illustrate Miss Thalheimer’s 
well-known manuals of history. They represent with clearness and no doub‘ 
with accuracy the political geography of all the leading historic ages, from 
‘the world as known to the Assyrians to Earope in 1872. They are handsomely 
bound in a moderate octavo, not too large for convenient handling during the 
reading of any other book. $1.50. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

Prof. Searle, of the Harvard College Observatory, has made a valuable eon- 
tribution to the apparatus for academic study, in his Outlines of Astronomy, 
lately published by Ginn Brothers. It is rather an interesting essay to be 
read, than a dry text-book to be memorized verbatim. ‘The interest of his 
matter, however, is quite sure to impress the facts upon the memory, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, and there is abundant opportunity for mental exercise in 
following his reasonings and making the mathematical applications require: 
in parts of the book. The illustrations are particularly beautiful, many vi 
them being clear copies of photographs taken at the Observatory of Harvari! 
Tinted paper and elegant binding go fitly with the rest. 

Two very pretty holiday volumes have been issued by Jansen, McClurg & 
Company, of Chicago, the one Memories : A Story of German Love, translated 
from the Germau, by Mr. George P. Upton—a charming bit of imaginativ 
writing, with many capital thoughts upon literary, theological, and social top- 
ics; the other Poems of the Farm and Fireside, by Eugene J. Hall, and his ow2 
work throughout. ‘They are thoroughly pleasant reading, and in places breathv 
the genuine poetic afflatus. The Memories is $2.25 ; the Poems $1.50. 
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. Miss Marietta Haworth, of Liberty, Ind., has just issued ber Wanual of 
Penmanship, to accompany the “ Haworth Copy-Slip System.” It is a hand. . 
somely-printed 18mo of seventy pages, very well filled with suggestions, ex- 
amples, etc., for the use of teachers and pupils. The book is intended pri- 
marily, however, ‘‘ for the assistance of teachers who are not unwilling to try 

o be what the pupils need.” 80 cts. Robt. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

The music for the month includes The School Triad, a graded course of in- 
struction for primary and intermediate schools, by W. F. Heath, and publish- 
ed by White, Smith & Co., Boston: The Teachers’ Institute, Glee Book, for in- 
stitutes and common schools, prepared and published by W. B. Hall and E. O. 
Lyte; two specimens of sheet music, ‘‘'Tell me truly, Little Darling,” and 
**Let me Dream of Home, Sweet Home,” from F. W. Helmick, music pub- 
lisher, Cincinnati; and from John Church & Co., of the same, The Graded 
Singers, Books 1,2, 3, 4. The first two mentioned we have hastily examined, 
but find clear type, brevity of expression, novelty of selection, good plain 
pages of instruction in terms, etc., recommending both. The pages of sheet 
musi¢ we can only call fair, nothing remarkable in either melody or words. 
Tie Graded Singers, by Messrs. Beckman & Whittemore, have been examined 
more at length — and we cannot speak too highly of the series. The numbers 
being taken either together or separately, the needs of every kind of 
school are met. The methods and processes are admirable, the music more 
than ordinarily excellent. No. 1 commences the study of singing in a primary 
department, carrying the pupil through the lower grades, and occupying in 
the Chicago schools about three years’ time. No. 2 is adapted to intermediate 
and district schools, whether graded or not. No. 3 is a fine collection of music 
arranged in three parts. No. 4 is for high schools and adult classes of mixed 
voices. Price 25, 60, 75 cents, and $1.00, respectively. 

Prof. F. Cramer, Toledo, 0., sends us a circular describing a new device for 
teaching music by which ‘flats and sharps are entirely abolished,” *‘ clefs no 
longer needed,” ‘‘ study of twelve keys reduced to one,” ete., ete. We are 
unable yet to express an opinion upon the merits of his rather startling scheme. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

Thanks are due to the Secretary of State of Michigan for the ith Annual 
Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths — a valuable repository of vital statis- 
tics, rendered especially so by the appended remarks of Dr. Baker, Secretary 
of the State Board of Health...... A second edition, embodying some improve- 
ments, has been published of Pond’s Boot-keeping ai One View —a folding 
chart — presenting in a simple and unique way the generally dry and intricate 
subject of accounts. Prof. C. E. Pond, Ann Arbor, Mich......The new ZHisto- 
ry of the United Siates, by Prof. Redpath, of Asbury University, is to be pub- 
lished about this time by Jones Brothers & Co., of St. Louis. ‘The friends of 
the author are confident of its success. Saysone: ‘*He seems to have suc- 


. 


cessfully introduced into his history the objective method of teaching.”...... 





Col. T. W.' Higginson, the essayist, is said to have «a Child's Jlistory of the 
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United States in preparation Harper & Brothers have just published # nota- 
ble work by Charles Nordhoff,entitled Politics for Young Americans. It is describ- 
ed as ‘‘a hand-book on constitutional government and political economy for 
young readers, absolutely free from technicalities and from anything approach- 
ing dullness.”......Prof. Peck, of Columbia College, has recently put forth a 
Complete Arithmetic, the last of his series of works on arithmetical science...... 
Prof. Jerome Allen, the well-known institute conductor, has given a good re- 
sult of his work in Methods for Teachers: Part I, Grammar (50 cts.). We 
hope the series will be indefinitely continued, and be thoroughly successful. 
A New Haven firm has in press President Porter’s Thoughts on School and 
College Education. It will contain his paper on Preparatory Schools, which 
appeared lately in The College Courant, and also papers on the co-education of 
the sexes and classical study in colleges Prof. Hart, author of the new 
book on German Universities, is to edit a series of German Classics for Ameri- 
ican Students. ‘The shorter masterpieces of German literature will form the 
staple of the edition Some remarkable books on English grammar have 
recently been issued — a three-volume octavo work entitled An English Gram- 
mar, Methodical, Analytical, and Historical, translated from the German of 
Maetzner by Mr. C. J. Grece, (Roberts Brothers, Boston); Elementary Lessons 
in Historical English Grammar, by Dr. Richard Morris, of London (Macmillan 
& Co.); and A Dissertation on the llistory.and Development of the English Verb, 
by Emil Schwestferger (Henry Holt & Co.)....:.Dr. Thos, Hill’s Geometry and 
Faith: a Fragmentary Supplement to the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, is publish- 
ed in a revised edition by Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 A book somewhat re- 
markabile for its authorship is issued by Roberts Brothers, entitled Stories for 
Children by Eleven Sophomores, the said sophs being members of Harvard Uni- 
versity...... Mr. K. Tompkins, of New York, is publishing neat ten-cent edi- 
tions of selections from the poets, as Browning, Burns, etc., and has begun a 
similar series of cheap prose classics......The Boston papersreport that Walter 
Smith’s Drawing Books and all the publications of Osgood & Co. relating to 
art-education, have been transferred to L. Prang & Co......All the New England 
School journals are consolidated into the New England Journal of Education, 
just started in Boston. It is a twenty-page weekly, in quarto form, at $3.00 a 
year. Ex-Commissioner Bicknell, of Rhode Island, is editor, and Chatfield & 
Co., late of New Hoeven, publishers. It will doubtless lead the educational 
journalism of the country, and we trust will be a success in every respect 
The Earlhamite for ‘*12th Month, 1874,” is at hand. It is published by the 
Tonian Society of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., and is a creditable organ 
of the society andcollege. Fifteen cents a number......The Jnternational Re- 
view for January quite fulfills the expectations of its editors and publishers. 
The leading articles on ‘‘ Vienna and the Centennial,” ‘* Ideas in Nature over- 
looked by Dr. Tyndall,” by Dr. McCosh,— especially ‘‘The Guarantee of Or- 
der and Republican Government in the States,” by Judge Cooley, of Michi- 
gan,— ‘‘ The University System in Italy,” by Prof. Gubernatis, of Florence. 
and other topics, are of the first order, and the book reviews have also high 
merit. $5.00 a year. A.S. Barnes & Co, New York and Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
OFFICIAL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1874. 


Arithmetic.—1. Reduce 5 furlongs, 34 rods,*2 yards, 2 feet, 9 inches, to the 
decimal of a mile. 

2. Define a circle, a coepeatnannee, and a diameter. 

3. A farm of 214 A., 3 R., 12 P., is to be divided equally among nine per- 
sons. How much will each receive ? ? 

4. Define insurance, valuation, premium, and policy. 

6. A wholesale dealer discounts 26 per cent on 1 dozen pen-knives, at $12 
per dozen. ‘The retailer sells the knives for ase. What per cent profit does 
he make? are 

Define the square root an 

7. A room is 20 feet long, J 
line be that will extend fromyp 
to the opposite upper corne 

8. s 
explain it. vA 

9. If the principal, rate, a) tpn 5 given, how chy fwhd the interest > 


Illustrate by an example. gt 
10. Give the distinction betweer™¥atjo mn" DEEDES: pAvith an illustration. 
Grammar,— 1. State resemblances and differences between adjectives and 
adverbs. 
2. What is inflection in grammar, and what is its use ? 
What are the principal parts of a verb, and why so called ? 
When I reign King thou shalt be my s/ave. Parse the italicized words. 
Write sentences using the word ‘‘ that” as four different parts of speech. 
Analyze the following sentence: ‘‘Help me to finish this work and you 
will not hear me complain.” 
7. What are the essential elements in a sentence? Write a sentence in 
which each of the essential elements shall be modified. 
8. What are the distinguishing marks of a phrase, a clause, and a sentence ? 
9. Correct the following in respect to capitals and punctuation: can these 
words add vigor to your hearts yes they can do it they have often done it. 

10. Correct the following and give reasons for the correction: Neither the 
master nor the scholars is reading. If he is alone, tell him the news : but if 
anyone is with him, do not tell him. Hannibal was one of the greatest gene- 
rals which the world ever saw. Who are you looking for? This word I have 
only found in Spencer. 


U.S. History.— 1. How many voyages did Columbus make to the new 
world, and give the date of each. 
2. "When did the Spaniards conquer Mexico ? 
‘ 3. What was the first permanent settlement by Europeans in the Unite] 
tates ? 
4. Give some account of the first settlement of Virginia. 
a 5. , What was the first war in this country between the whites and the In- 
ians ? 
6. Describe the early occupation of the Mississippi Valley by the French. 
7. State the causes of the French and Indian war. 
8. State some of the causes of the Revolutionary war. 
9. What gave rise to the Constitution of the United States 
10. What were the causes of the Mexican war ? 
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Geography.— 1. What are the chief exports and imports of the United 
States ? 
2. Name and locate the principal capes on the eastern coast of the United 
States. 
3. Over what waters would you pass in sailing from New York to Constan- 
tinople ? 
i. Name the principal animals and plants introduced into this country 
from the old world, 
5. Which voyage is made in the shortest time: from New York to Liver- 
pool, or the return?) Why ? 
6. Draw amap of Pennsylvania and locate the principal rivers, mountains, 
towns, etc. 
7. Describe the Nile. 
8. What is the difference between Great Britain and the British Empire ? 
9. Name the republics of South America. 
10. What are the causes of the oceanic currents ? 


Physiology.— 1. How would you stop hemorrhage in the case of the cutting 
of an artery? 

2. What are some of the evil effects of such violent exercises as jumping 
the rope, running a race, etc.? 

3. What causes conspire to injure the vision of children at school ? 

4. Why should children be required to wear suspenders to support their 
clothing ? 
Name the three grand divisions of the brain in the order of size. 


On 


Theory and Practice.--1. Do you regard it advisable to punish children by 
requiring them to learn extra lessons? Give reasons. 
2, Why should a teacher know more of a subject than is found in the text- 


books which are used in his room ? 

3. Is it wise to attempt to secure the good will of the pupils by a laxity of 
discipline? Why ? 

4. What means have you taken during the past year to improve yourself in 
your profession ? 

6. In what particulars do you regard the present system of county super- 
vision superior to the old system ? 


OrrictaL.—The following decision is of general importance : 

Orrice or ATTorNEY GENERAL, Indianapolis, Dec. 9, 1874. 
Hon. A. C. Horxrns, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Pear Sir,—T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of the Sth inst., in which you refer to me a statement of facts, as fol- 
lows: That in a -chool district, at a legal school meeting, a majority of those 
lawfully entitled to vote therein decided, in due form, that they did not wish 
a certain person to be employed as teacher in their district ; that afterwards 
the ‘Trustee, in disobedience to such expressed wish, employed said person as 
teacher in said district, who is now acting as such teacher. Upon these facts 
my opinion i requested as to what remedy is afforded by the law. 

The employment of a teacher, under the circumstances stated above, is 
clearly illegal. In section 28 of the act to provide for a general system of 
common schools, ete , approved March 6, 1865, it is provided that the Trustee 
‘shall not employ any teacher whom a majority of those entitled to vote at 
school meetings have decided, at any regular school meeting, they do not wish 
employed.” 

In the case of Harrison Township, Cass County vs. Conrad, et al., 26 Ind., 
337, the Supreme Court decided that one who renders service as a teacher in the 
publie schools, without having procured the certificate of qualifications requir- 
ed by law, can not recover for such service. 
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This decision was predicated of a provision in the school law, that no per- 
son should be employed to teach in any of the common schools of the State 
unless he had a license to teach, properly issued, in full force at the date of 
employment. Of course the decision related only to the right of a teacher 
without such license to recover judginent for his services from the Trustee in 
his official capacity. As to his right of recovery against his employer in his 
individual capacity, the Supreme Court did not decide; nor do I understand 
that question to be of any importance in thisopinion. The legal doctrine is 
this: That the employment of a person as teacher, when such employment is 
forbidden by law, is illegal, and such teacher can not derive pay for his ser- 
vices from the school revenues of the State. This applies to the facts upon 
which this opinion is requested, as well as to the facts upon which the Court 
based its decision, cited supra. 

The Trustee has no more authority to pay a teacher so employed from the 
funds in his hands, officially, than he has to pay from such fands for his pri- 
vate purposes. This proposition makes the remedy manifest. He can be en- 
joined from paying such teacher from his official funds, or, after such pay- 
ment has taken place, he can be held responsible for the amount. 

I think there is aremedy against the Trustee also by way of mandate. It is 
provided in our code that writs of mindate may be issued from the circuit 
courts to any inferior tribunal, corporation, board or person, to compel the 
performance of acts which the law specially enjoins; or, a duty resulting from 
an office, trust or station. (2 G. & H. 322.) In the case of Frazer, Trustee, 
vs. State ex rel. Gondie, 21 Ind. 317, the Supreme Court decide that a mandate 
is a proper remedy to compel a trustee to locate an additional school district, 
when proper proceedings for such purpose had been taken according to law, 
which made it the duty of the trustee to locate such district, and he had re- 
fused to do so. In this case the people of the school district have the right to 
demand the employment of a teacher according to law, and upon the refusal 
of the trustee to employ such teacher, because of the employment of the 
teacher against whose employment the majority of the legal voters of the dis- 
trict had decided in due form, and without other excuse valid in law, then such 
trustee can be compelled by mandate to discharge his duty as enjoined by the 
law. Very respectfully, 

CLARENCE A. BUSKIRK, Attorney General, 


About one-fourth of Gov. Hendricks’s message to the State Legislature is 
occupied with educational topics —a foreshadowing, perhaps, of the promi- 
nence which school legislation will have at Indianapolis this winter. The 
Governor gives the gross amount of our permanent school fund as $8,711,- 
319.60, and the school revenue for the year ending Noy, 15 last at $2,211,- 
328.13. Number of children of school age, 654,364; enrolled in schools, 
489,044 ; average attendance, 311,272; teachers employed, 12,655. ‘* The re- 
ports of the county superintendents,” he says, ‘‘ show a general and rapid im- 
provement in almost every respeet affecting the efficiency of the schools.” 
“The township and county institutes are increasing the efficiency of our school 
system.” He thinks the responsibility of the Legislature greater in no mat- 
ters than in those relating to the schools, and that important action should not 
be taken upon hastily-formed or ill-digested opinions. Neither economy in 
expenditure nor efficiency in the system should be sacrificed, the one to the 
other. ‘‘ Ali extracompensation and discretionary allowances should be pro- 
hibited,” whatever that may mean. If the late Supt. Hopkins made a mistake 
in respect to any part of the machinery of our system, *‘ the Legislature will 
correct the mistake, but in the examination will find the great weight of his 
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opinion in the scales.” This means the County Superintendency, and is fav- 
orable, on the whole. He passes a high eulogy upon the late Superintendent, 
and upon our school system, and recommends that ‘‘ no step backwards” be 
taken with it. The State Normal School and Purdue Universities, and the in- 
stitutes for the education of the blind, and of the deaf and dumb, have fitting 
explanation and recommendation to the fostering care of the Legislature. So 
far as the message may be considered a prophecy, it is every way hopeful in 
regard to education in the State. 

Bills have already been introduced into the House of Representatives to 
amend the school law, and to provide for compulsory education twelve weeks 
per year, six weeks consecutively. 

Tue State Teacuers’ Assoctation.—The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
this body assembled at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Indianapolis, December 29, 30, 
and 81. The attendance was very good, and included the leading teachers and 
superintendents from all parts of the State. We were especially pleased to 
see Northern Indiana well represented, in both number and quality, and re- 
joice that our section of the State was this year found worthy of liberal recog- 
nition upon the programmes of the general and sectional meetings. The sev- 
eral topics discussed are matters of prominent interest, and the total result of 
the meeting must certainly mark progress in education in Indiana, and may 
not be without favorable effect upon the school legislation of the winter. 

The opening session was held on Monday evening, and was presided over by 
the retiring President, Supt. J. H. Smart, of Fort Wayne, State Superinten- 
dent elect. Gov. Hendricks delivered a cordial and able address of welcome, 
which was responded to briefly and in good taste by Prof. S. He then intro- 
duced the President elect, William A. Jones, Principal of the State Normal 
School, who pronounced an elaborate inaugural address, in the course of which 
he defended the County Superintendency at length, and advocated compulsory 
education. Profs. Brown, of Lafayette, Trislen, of Lawrenceburg, and Hun- 
ter, of Franklin, were appointed committee on Enrollment ; Supts. Brown, 
of Indianapolis, Wiley, of Terre Haute, and Butler, of Lawrenceburg, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; and all the book agents in attendance, with J. 
M. Olcott as Chairman, as Committee on Resolutions. Prof. E. W. Thomp- 
son, of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Emma McRae, of Muncie, were chosen Assis- 
tant Secretaries, and Mr. G. G. Bass, of Indianapolis, was made Railroad 
Secretary. 

Tuesday morning, Prof. G. W. Hoss, of the State University, read a strong 
paper on ‘‘ The Educational Power of the Teacher's Character.” It is impos- 
sible for us, with the space at our command, to favor our readers with even an 
abstract of this or of the other papers and addresses of the meeting. We re- 
gret that they are not to appear in a volume of ‘ Transactions,” which would 
have permanent interest and value. The paper of Prof. H. was discussed by 
Prof. Bell, of the School Journal, the Rev. Mr. Smith, Prof. McRae, and 
Mr. Arthur Brown. Charles Evans, Esq., of the Indianapolis City Library, 
followed with a paper on ‘* Public Libraries.” Exercises in memoriam the late 
Supt. Hopkins were then held. Prayer was offered by President Nutt, of the 
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University, a eulogy was pronounced by Supt. Smart, a biographical sketch 
read by Pres. Burgess, of the North-western Christian University, a memorial 
ode by Miss Mary L. Thompson sung, and some suggestions looking to a mem- 
orial fund were made by Prof. Brown, of Indianapolis. In the afternoon Prof. 
Jones, of the Indianapolis High School, read an essay on ‘‘ Phonics: How to 
Teach it, and How Far,” and Miss Mattie Curl, of the Bloomingdale Academy, 
another on ‘‘ Illustrative Teaching,” both of which were followed by interest- 
ing and suggestive discussion. Some remarks were also made upon Mr. 
Evans's paper of the forenoon. In the evening Pres. Angell,of Michigan Uni- 
versity, delivered to a crowded and delighted audience, his masterly lecture on 
‘‘The Philosophie Study of English Literature.” A committee of one from 
each Congressional District was appointed to nominate officers for the next 
year. 

Wednesday forenoon, in the general meeting, Principal J. B. Roberts, of 
the Indianapolis High School, read a strong paper on ‘‘ Higher Education,” 
which was discussed by Prof. Martin, of Edinboro, and Pres. Angell. Miss 
Delia A. Lathrop, of Cincinnati, then came to the front with a remarkably lu- 
cid and practical paper on ‘‘ The Necessity for Skilled Labor in the School- 
room,” which received deserved praise and due discussion at the hands of Pres. 
Angell, Supt. Young, of Fountain county, Prof. Bell, Mrs. May Wright 
Thompson, of Indianapolis, and others. Prof. Brown, on behalf of the State 
Board of Education, submitted a plan for raising funds for a monument in 
memory of the late Supt. Hopkins, each teacher to contribute a dollar, but no 
more, and each County Superintendent to present the subject to teachers in 
his county, and forward funds collected to a committee of the Association, to 
be expended under the direction of the State Board. The plan was adopted. 
State Supt. A. C. Hopkins announced, amid general applause, that the appor- 
tionment of school funds for 1874 is $2.99 per capita, against $2.55 in 1873. 
Afternoon, a statistical and argumentative paper on *‘ Illiteracy and Crime ” 
was presented by Supt. J. K. Walts, of Logansport, succeeded by discussion 
from Prof. Wilson, of Spiceland, Hodges of the State Normal School, and 
Brown, of Indianapolis, and by Supt. Bowman, of White county. A paper 
was then read by H. A. Ford, of the NortHern Inpiana TEACHER, upon 
“‘Compulsory School Attendance.” This, taking ground against the right and 
expediency of the measure; called out the most animated and able debate of 
the session, participated in by Prof. Brown, of Indianapolis, Drs. Owen and 
Hoss, of the State University, Prof. Bell, and President Jones. At the even- 
ing session the committee on nominations reported: For President — Prof. 
Geo. P. Brown, of Indianapolis; Vice Presidents — Profs. Butler, of Law- 
renceburg, Cooper, of Richmond, Hall, of Cambridge City, and Madden, of 
Bedford, Supt. Crane, of Lagrange county, Miss Frank Kendall, of Madison, 
Miss Jennie Neeby, of Franklin. Secretary —Supt. Young, of Fountain 
county. Treasurer— Mrs. Lizzie S. Byers, of Terre Haute. Ex. Com.— 
Profs. McRae, of Muncie, Bachelder, of Kendallville, Bass, of Indianapolis, 
Townsend, of Vincennes, Goodwin, of Charleston, and Morgan, of Lafayette, 
and Miss Sarah P. Morrison, of the State University. The report was adopt- 
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ed. Prof. Olcott, from another committee, reported a lengthy series of reso- 
lutions. They affirm that the State has made rapid progress in her education- 
al affairs during the year, and that County Superintendency and township in- 
stitutes have been of great value ; commend the State Normal School and 
Purdue University ; declare the policy and duty of the State to provide edu- 
cation for all races, and the right of every child to have the opportunity of ed- 
ucation ; thata General Board of Regents should be formed by law, to take 
charge of all the State institutions of learning; that Dr. Angell’s philosophic 
study of literature be gratefully commended ; that the increased circulation 
of educational journals is an evidence of greater intelligence and fitness of 
teachers ; that the memory of the late Supt. Hopkins should be cherished ; 
that the National Bureau of Education should be maintained, and the State 
Normal School should be strengthened by legislative action ; that the average 
school term of the State should be at least six months; and return the usual 
thanks. The chairman of the Executive Committee was instructed to prepare 
an historical sketch of the Association and of education in Indiana for the next 
meeting. Prof. Robt. Brown, of the State Normal School, then read a paper 
on ‘** The Relation of Elocution to Music,” and Dr. Owen, of the State Uni- 
versity, gave an instructive address on ‘Elective Studies in Colleges.” The 
Association then adjourned sine die, 

In the Collegiate and High School Section, Wednesday afternoon, President 
Burgess delivered an address on College Discipline, which was discussed by 
Pres. Nutt, Drs. Hobbs and Hoss. Prof. H. W. Wiley, of Purdue Universi- 
ty, next read a paper on * The True Place of Physical Science in High Schools 
and Colleges,” which was discussed by Prof. R. T. Brown and Dr. Hobbs. 
Another meeting was held the next morning, and some discussion had, but the 
attendance was so small and the interest so feeble that it was agreed to disband 
the section and ask consolidation with the General Association, which was 
voted in the latter Wednesday noon. 

The Superintendents’ Section had a large number in attendance, and the 
proceedings possessed usual interest. Tuesday Pp. m., Supt. Wiley, of Terre 
Haute, pronounced the opening address ; Supt. Charlton, of Vincennes, read 
a paper on ‘‘ A Superintendent’s Duty Toward Unsuccessful Teachers,” and 
Supt. Gow, of Evansville, another on ‘‘ When and How Shall Promotions be 
Effected in Graded Schools?” The last was vigorbusly discussed by the Sec- 
tion. The next afternoon, Supt. O’Brien, of Laporte county, read an essay, 
‘In what Respect do the Schools of the Rural Districts have Advantage over 
the City Schools ?” which also elicited an interesting and instructive debate. 
Supt. Cassell, of Benton county, was detained by the illness of his wife from 
filling his appointment. After electing officers — President, Supt. Butler, of 
Lawrenceburg ; Secretary, Superintendent O’Brien, of Laporte — the Section 
adjourned. 

/ Tse Hicuer Scuoors.—The biennial report of Trustees of the State Nor- 
mal'School, located at Terre Haute, asks for an appropriation of $113,168 for 

\ the purpose of finishing and furnishing the building, and $20,000 more to pay 

, +. the faculty. The receipts of the year have been $29.702.83, and the expendi- 
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ditures about $10,000 more. ‘The school bas 401 pupils — 187 males and 214 
females. It has turned out 41 graduates. Sixty-two per ceut of the students 
are children of farmers. Chauncey Rose pays the expenses of 20 pupils, and 
has set apart $100,000 of his estate, the interest of which is to be applied to 
the education of persons who are unable to pay their own expenses......Dr. 
Bailey’s estate, worth $10,000, and his library of 800 volumes, were bequeath- 
ed to the Baptist College at Franklin A grand organ, to cost $10,000, is be- 
ing built for the new Cathedral at Notre Dame University, near South Bend, 
and a smaller instrument for the ordinary college exercises...... Tle Norma! 
Collegian, published at the Northern Indianz Normal School, in Valparaiso, is 
discontinued as a weekly, and is hereafter to be conducted by Principal Brown 
as a monthly The Oxford Jridune says of Miss Wright’s schocl: ‘* The 
school at the Academy is in a flourishing condition, there being over two hun- 
dred students in attendance.”...... The property of Salem College, at Bourbon, 
Marshall county, has reverted to the citizens who gave it, under a recent de- 
cision of the Circuit Court. The property was given upon the condition that 
a first-class college should be established and maintained, which the Court 
held had not been done — hence the decision. 


Tue County Instrrutes for December were at Marion, Huntington, South 
Bend, Lafayette, and Covington, during the week beginning Dec. 21, and at 
Crown Point, the last week in the month. We have no report from the first- 
named. The second was well attended, and passed off with good interest and 
profit under the lead of Supt. Huff, with competent assistants. Supt. Foster’s 
institute at South Bend is handsomely reported. We copy from the Register : 


‘The exercises have been of the most interesting character and the atten- 
dance large, nearly all the teachers of the county being present. County Supt. 
Foster deserves credit for the manner in which he has gotten up these insti- 
tutes, and the teachers are fully alive to their importance and advantages as 
auxiliaries to teaching. Profs. Ewing, Dushane, Wilcox, Burlingame, Miss 
Allman, and others of the teachers illustrated their manner of teaching the 
different branches in the schools ; and the success that each one of these has 
secured in the respective departments, is a satisfactory guarantee of the value 
of their remarks. On Monday night the usual exercises were varied by hav- 
ing an old fashioned ‘ spelling school,’ which was participated in by a large 
number of teachers. ‘There was some very good spelling done, and it took a 
long time before the last one was ‘ spelled dow n.’ ” 

The institute at Lafayette did not register so many as that of last year — 
chiefly from the silly votes taken in several township institutes that the teach- 
ers from such towns would not attend unless their pay could run on as if they 
were teaching. Supt. Caulkins, however, had his meeting well organized, and 
conducted it in good shape. He was assisted chiefly by Prof. Blackburn, of 
Lafayette, Prof. Bell, of the School Journal, Mr. and Mrs. Ford, of the 

The meeting at Coving- 
ton, under Supt. Young’s direction, was the largest ever held in the county, 
and was composed of a very excellent class of teachers. Instruction by Prof. 
Bell, Prof. Ensminger, of Covington, H. A. Ford, of South Bend, and others. 

The Crown Point institute was organized with much success by Supt. 
Fancher — was well attended, and everything went to the satisfaction of all 
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concerned. Prof. Brown, of the Valparaiso Normal School, and H. A. Ford, 
mainly assisted....../ A joint institute was held the same week by the teachers of 
Martin and Daviess counties. and the experiment is said to have resulted fav- 
orably The teachers of Clearspring township, Lagrange county, have very 
positive views, and are not afraid to express them. At a late institute, they 
pointedly resolved that directors should be compelled to care properly for 
school-buildings ; against evening meeting in the school-houses ; and in favor 
of compulsory education Some trustees in Miami county are said to have 
determined to hold their township institutes every two weeks, instead of four. 
Supt. Ewing makes it a point to be present at the first session of each, if pos- 
sible The Parke County Institute bas an excellent habit of publishing its 
proceedings year by year in a goodly pamphlet named The Teachers’ Annual. 
, Tue Common Scuoots.—Supt. Smith has issued a neat Manual of the Pub- 
‘ lie Schools of Marion county, which is the completest thing of the kind we 
have seen. It comprises a calendar for 1874-5, lists of the County Board and 
the teachers in each township, rules for the township schools, a course of in- 
struction, the list of authorized text-books, and many other matters of in- 
terest. Supt. S. has shown uncommon enterprise in preparing and issuing 
this manual The Rules and Regulations and Course of Study of the Ply- 
mouth Schools make another neat little pamphlet. The schools are now in 
their fine new building, which was dedicated December 24, in the presence of 
a large audience, with an address by Rev. Dr. Hume and other ceremonies. 
The Sixth Annual Catalogue of the Attica schools makes a good showing. 
Teachers, 9; pupils last year, 543 — about five-sixths of all children of school 
age in the city. M. A. Barnett is superintendent Prof. J. L. Rippetoe is 
spending his sixth year in charge of the Connersville schools, and his seventh 
as County Examiner and Superintendent, He has made an excellent record 
in both fields. A writer to the Connersville Times has an elaborate eulogy of 
the school in all its departments. The average attendance one week lately was 
972 per cent upon the number belonging, and for three months ending Nov. 
27, the average was 97} per cent—a truly remarkable exhibit The Laporte 
Herald says: ‘* In December the highest per cent of attendance in the Gram- 
mar school was in ‘‘C ” grade, 1st division, Miss Louisa Otis, teacher ; in the 
ward schools the highest per cent was in the secondary, No. 1, Miss Emma 
Whitford teacher. The per cent of attendance of all the schools was 97. 
There were 55 cases of tardiness.”...... The Mishawaka High School now boasts 
of two well organized literary societies — the ‘‘ Crescent” and ‘‘ Hesperus, ’ 
each having nearly thirty members, and each a paper. An admirable enter- 
tainment was given by them at the close of the fall term The schools at 
Walkerton have got into the new building, with Mr. Williams in charge 
‘Wm. Gish, of the South Bend High School, has been neither tardy nor absent 
for four years......The closing examinations of Prof. Bronson’s schools at 
Westville, Laporte county, are highly spoken of by the correspondents 
number of changes were made in the teachers of the South Bend schools at 
the beginning of the winter term. Miss Brown, Assistant in the High School, 
has resigned. A fine new organ has been added to the high-school room. 





